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CHARLES LAMB. 


“ DDITY ” is the expressive word which first sug- 


gests itself in connection with Charles Lamb. 
Form, feature, dress, manners, character, outward appear- 
ance and inward thought, all bear this stamp. Picture to 
yourself a huge head bristling with short black hair; a 
pair of sharp, restless eyes; a Jewish nose, a mouth which 
expressed at once humor and feeling, good-nature and 
peevishness, but whose genial smile lit up a sad and 
deeply furrowed countenance,—complete the figure with 
round shoulders, thin body and thinner legs,—clothe it in 
the “quaint uncontemporary habiliments” of black body 
coat, small clothes, silk stockings and gaiters, and you 
have the outward man, Charles Lamb. His outward con- 
dition was far from favorable. The son of a man-servant 
to the young benchers of the Inner Temple, he went 
to Christ’s Hospital on charity, where he learned consid- 
erable Latin and some Greek, but was denied the doubtful 
privilege of going through Oxford asa sizar. At fifteen 
he became clerk in an East India house, and for thirty-two 
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years spent six hours a day “in the contemplation of 
indigos, cottons, raw silks, piece goods, flowered or other- 
wise. 

His life differed from that of his fellow clerks only in 
his constant anxiety about his sister, who was subject to 
frequent attacks of insanity, and, in one of these, killed 
their invalid mother, whom she was taking care of. From 
this time Lamb, who was then twenty-one, devoted him- 
self to his sister and for the sake of ‘Cousin Bridget,” 
as he called her, lived a bachelor all his days. When in 
her right mind this sister was a person of singular intelli- 
gence and beauty of character, and fully repaid her 
brother's devotion. But during the ten years of leisure 
that were allotted to Lamb between the India house and 
the grave, her attacks grew more frequent and prolonged, 
and he died at last in a private asylum whither he had 
gone with her and where she thereafter was confined. 

But the seeming gloominess of his life was relieved by 
the society of many friends. There was George Dyer, 
an eccentric bookworm whom Lamb wanted to “new 
coat in Russia,” and present to the Bodleian library, who, 
in a brown study walked from Lamb’s front door at Isling- 
ton directly into New River ; Edward Irving, the popular 
preacher ; Godwin, the “ good natured heathen ;”” Martin 
Burney, “ugliest of men, hugest of eaters, honestest of 
friends,” of whom Lamb said, “If dirt were trumps, what 
a hand Martin would have!” who at forty read St. 
John’s gospel for the first time; there were Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Wordsworth and Southey, nor must I forget the 
trusty Quaker, Bernard Barton, who wrote poor verses 
and looked upon Lamb as something more than human. 
With such company as this every Wednesday evening 
Elia might well forget the week’s drudgery at the desk. 
Nor was this drudgery a very bad thing for Lamb. Cole- 
ridge said that every author ought to have some business 
other than literary on which to rely for support, in order 
thus to be: relieved from the necessity of writing for 
bread. Lamb declared that his business sent him home 
with an increased appetite for his books. “The enfran- 
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chised quill,” says he, “that has plodded all the morning 
among the cart rucks of figures and ciphers, frisks and 
curvets so at its ease over the flowery carpet-ground of a 
midnight dissertation. It feels its promotion.” He wrote 
because he loved it, and the airiness and naturalness of his 
writings show this spirit. 

Some one has said, “Say nothing about yourself; noth- 
ing good, for that is self-conceit; nothing bad, for that is 
affectation; nothing indifferent, for that is silly.” A wise 
injunction, and one worthy of acceptation by most men. 
But Lamb didn’t follow it, and couldn’t. He treated of 
matters and things as they affected him ; how they affected 
others he neither knew nor greatly cared. Not that he 
was selfish, for his whole life was a sacrifice; nor self- 
conceited, for no man could use the ego with less emphasis 
than he did. Yet the first person I, the crotchety Charles 
Lamb, my relations, literary, social and domestic with the 
world from my earliest infancy, are what we always come 
to in the last analysis of his works. Byron’s continual 
thrusting forward of the ego under a dozen different names 
grew wearisome and monotonous, but no one ever said 
that of Charles Lamb. The reason is that Byron aspired 
to eminence in the highest department of literature, viz., 
the creative, while Lamb soon learned to confine himself 
to writing simple “Essays of Elia.” But Byron’s very 
failings as a dramatist, his intense self-consciousness and 
entire absorption in his own feelings, make his letters per- 
fect. Every sentence is, as it were, almost red hot with 
passion. Now Lamb is always a letter writer. As “C. 
Lamb” he wrote letters to his correspondents. As Elia 
he took the whole world into his confidence and talked to 
the whole mass of men, frankly and artlessly, just as he 
talked to Coleridge. 

Here, then, in the Elia we have the man faithfully de- 
lineated by himself, and what a man it is! He calls himself 
the “boy man.” ‘ His manners,” he says, “always lagged 
behind his years.’ Unlike the apostle, he never “ put 
away childish things.” “He always thought as a child, 
spake asa child, understood asa child,” and had the play- 
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fulness, the observation and imagination of a child. 
Concerning the world outside the pale of the affections 
he knew nothing and cared nothing. As Mrs. Skewton, 
in “ Dombey & Son,” would say, “He was all heart.” 
Here was his great strength. Sidney Smith without his 
genius was as great a wit, but he was apt to leave a sting 
behind, which Lamb could never do. 

But his qualities of heart must not put out of our sight 
his mental powers. He was a keen observer and had an 
almost morbid perception of the ludicrous. Moreover, 
he had steeped himself in that lore which seems to pos- 
sess, ina peculiar degree, the power of fecundating the 
minds of all who read it assiduously,—I mean the old 
English dramatists and those quaint geniuses like Old 
Burton, Sir Thomas Browne and Izaak Walton. ‘“ But,” 
said he, “ the works of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, 
Soame Jenyns, and, generally, allthose volumes ‘ which no 
gentleman’s library should be without,’ are d¢b/ia a-biblia, 
books which are no books, mere things in books’ cloth- 
” His style is the natural outgrowth of his studies, 
quaint, yet free and unstudied, rich in all the figures of 
speech, especially in the parenthesis, dash and exclama- 
tion,—recalling Sterne, whom he also admired. The 
richness and delicacy of his imagination throw a charm 
over the whole that is like the sparkling of gems. Though 
his genius was not creative, as his occasional attempts at 
dramatic composition show, he had the happy faculty of 
investing the commonest objects with a peculiar charm. 
He can conjure with such things as ears, whist, old china 
and roast pig. 

The golden thread which runs through all his writings 
is the fondness with which he was always recalling the 
scenes of his childhood. No one, he says, could have a 
greater contempt for the man Elia. “But for the child 
Elia,—that ‘other me,’ there in the background,—I must 
take leave to cherish the remembrance of that young 
master.”” Having no children of his own he “turns back 
upon memory and adopts his own early ideal as his heir 
and favorite.” The experience of this observing, imagina- 
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tive boy, picture themselves to us with a vividness which 
proves their author to have had the faculty divine. As 
a mere child he looks with terror on the picture of the 
witch raising up Samuel, in Stackhouse’s History of the 
Bible, and every night the same hag sat perched upon his 
pillow. The same book had the Old Testament stories 
arranged in order, with an “ objection”’ to each story, and 
a “solution” regularly tacked to that. The objection 
consisted in the doubts which infidelity had cast upon the 
story, and these the solution triumphantly refuted. “The 
dragon lay dead for the foot of the veriest babe to trample 
on. But like as was rather feared than realized from that 
slain monster in Spenser—from the womb of those crushed 
errors, young dragonets would creep, exceeding the 
prowess of so tender a St. George as myself to vanquish.” 
But, better than all, he takes us with him to his first play. 
He took more delight in recalling that one evening 
than in any other of the reminiscences of his childhood. 
It enabled him to bring together, as it were, the two 
worlds in which he revelled. For, next to the “child 
Elia,” his imagination and his thoughts centered upon the 
stage. This is shown abundantly in his dramatic criti- 
cisms and in his joyous recollections of the stage and 
favorite actors. <A certain folio edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, which he bought with money that ought to 
have gone for new clothes, is a constant subject of refer- 
ence. In fact, one great reason why he didn’t want to 
die, was, as he says, that he should be obliged to leave 
his folios, his “ midnight darlings.” 

He was not only one of the most whimsical of men, but 
his whims were ground into his very bones. Once taken 
up, they were taken up for life. The only thing he ever 
changed in was his liking for roast pig, which, he said, in 
one of his last communications, he had got over. But 
since in the same place he acknowledges the receipt of a 
present of game, this was doubtless said to make the 
present seem more acceptable. For, when occasion de- 
manded, he was not incapable of telling fibs. Great was 
the delight he took in bamboozling his friends, by telling 
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them the most absurd lies with the most truthful air. He 
calls himself not a matter-of-fact, but a “‘ matter-of-lie” man. 
Dyer, that “ dear blundering soul,” as Lamb calls him, he 
once deluded with fond hopes of attaining to the peerage, 
and for a long time, on the strength of Lamb’s assertion, 
he believed that Lord Castlereagh was the author of the 
Waverly Novels. Manning, when in China, was thrown 
into consternation at learning from Lamb that St. Paul's 
was a heap of ruins, that the horse at Charing Cross was 
gone, that Wordsworth and Coleridge and Lamb’s sister 
were all dead, and that Elia himself had gone to live in 
the “ Fishmonger’s Almshouses over the bridge.” 

His great whim was to uphold what everybody else 
considered the wrong side. His hatred of cant, too, 
strengthened this tendency. Read what he says about 
Jews, Scotchmen and poor relations, about saying grace 
. before meat, and also his defence of the profligacy of the 
Restoration dramatists. Herein, in a great measure, his 
wit consists. The mere fact of his advocating such a 
cause isa joke. He rides out, as it were, provided only 
with a jack-knife, against a whole battalion of armed 
troops. But the droll ingenuity of his mode of attack 
captivates at once. Nowhere has he shown his skill to 
better advantage than in the arguments he brings up to 
prove that such saws as “ Handsome is that handsome 
does,” “There’s no place like home though it’s ever so 
homely,” are to be considered mere popular fallacies. 

You never know where to find him. Beggar and phil- 
anthropist, lord and vassal, rich and poor, rake and 
purist, all come in for a share of his irony, according to 
his mood. When he speaks of his own failings it is no 
easy matter to tell how much is true. It is probable that 
he was not far from right when he said that in everything 
that relates to science he was “a whole encyclopedia 
behind the rest of the world.” But when he adds that he 
does not know whether Ethiopia is in Africa or Asia, that 
he hasn’t the remotest idea where New South Wales or 
Van Dieman’s Land can be, and that he doesn’t know 
where to look for the Great Bear,—we draw back and 
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think of the “dear blundering” Dyer. There is no doubt 
that he exaggerated his sins in his ‘Confessions of a 
Drunkard,” but still he was bad enough. Mixed up with 
the etherial, there was a good deal in his nature that was 
of the earth earthy. Numberless passages prove that he 
looked upon the edible world with an epicurean eye, and 
he too often chants the praises of Bacchus, “ Bacchus, 
ever sleek and young.” But, well as he loved to eat and 
drink and smoke, let it be to his lasting honor that, in an 
impure age, he kept himself clear of all suspicion of im- 
purity. 

Lamb was not, in the ordinary sense, a great man. He 
had genius, but he could not soar above the common 
things about him. His great merit is that he understood 
his case. He saw the limits of his sphere and, instead of 
making fruitless attempts to overstep them, sought after 
the prize that was within his reach and won. 

W. A. H. 


AROUND THE FIRE. 


When the cold north wind is heavy 
With its freight of feathery snow, 
And the leafless, shuddering branches 
Toss and tremble to and fro; 


When the flying words are frozen 
Ere they issue from my mouth, 
Then I leave thee, frosty Farnam, 
For a room of dear old South. 


Where a throng of jovial fellows 

Sit before the open fire, 

Watch the cheerful flames ascending, 
Wreathing, curling, high and higher. 


Quaffing glasses of old Burton, 
Moistening the “ silent dust,” 
Back the fleeting breath recalling 
By an “animated bust.” 
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All our hearts are warmed to music, 
Petty spite and private wrong 

Die away, while friendship lingers 
In the cadence of our song. 


True, we.are a little noisy,— 

He’s a thief that goes by stealth,— 
Who would stop the glasses’ clinking, 
Drinking a companion’s health? 


And ’tis but a superstition, 
Idle folly and no more, 

To object, if one for pastime 
Drop a dumb-bell on the floor. 


But the Faculty don’t think so, 
And I long for scenes more blest, 
Where the Tutor does not trouble, 
And the bummer is at rest. 


For they break our sweet communion 
By a rapping at the door, 

And they soothe our troubled spirits 
By a dozen marks or more. i 


And I fear Ill get the notice 

“ You're conditioned in Guizot ;” 

Still [’ll not desert the fire-place 

While its ruddy embers glow.  &. 4. 


———— $9 


ABOUT A QUEER PLACE. 


eon of my last vacation I spent at New Lisbon. To 
tell you where New Lisbon is may be considered an 
insult to your knowledge of geography, yet I will venture 
to inform you that it is an old, dilapidated town in eastern 
Ohio, once the great central point on the stage road from 
the Alleghany mountains to Lake Erie. This gave it a 
degree of life and importance that warranted the adoption 
of a municipal government in the expectation that it would 
soon become a city. The Mayor of the place was a noted 
man in the country round about. The court trials were 
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now moved from the old tavern to a newly built court 
house, which, in size, was far beyond the present wants of 
the people. Tothis the old inhabitants objected, assert- 
ing that what was gained in room was lost in convenience. 
Now came the critical time in the history of New Lisbon. 
There arose two propositions; one, to build a canal, the 
other, to construct a railroad. They became political 
issues, Jonathan Harbaugh heading the canal party, and 
Gen. Armstrong the railroad faction. At the tavern, on 
the court house steps, coming from church, everywhere, 
Jonathan laid down the arguments, showing that the 
railroad would kill the cattle, break up the stage lines and 
render the horses useless. The general did his best for 
the other side, but the old reliable men of the town said, 
“The General’s hifalutin notions of development, new 
industries and all that, sound very well, but we’ll take the 
canal;” and they did take it. The railroad was built to a 
place fifteen miles distant; and it is amusing now to hear 
old Jonathan tell how for several years they “ fit agin the 
railroad with the canal, but somehow got beat.” The 
decline of the town must have been rapid. For, within 
thirty years, the leaking canal locks, the big court house, 
and the ostentatious Mayor and town council are all that 
tell what New Lisbon once was; and at present I know 
of no better specimen of a curious, lifeless old country 
town. As you look up and down through the place,— 
and you can see clear through it,—everything seems to 
vegetate. The people look seedy, the traditional moss 
grows on the roofs, and the cows find no mean pasture on 
the sides of the streets. All day long the people mope 
about the store doors. In the evening, at nine, old Capt. 
Beck rings the court house bell, and everybody begins to 
yawn, put out the lights and go to bed, yielding the town 
to the ready possession of the cats, and it is soon evident 
that they are disposed to make the best of their opportu- 
nities. 

I was at once struck with the almost entire absence of any 
young men, and was very curious to know what kind of 
society they had. It was a gratification to me to receive, 

18 
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the next day, an invitation to a tea party, for which, it 
appears, the place is quite noted. I was on hand and 
found quite a number who had arrived before me; _thir- 
teen of them, all females. Well, thought I, this is pleas- 
ant, thirteen to one. I began to wonder if any more 
ladies were coming. Having taken a seat with the thir- 
teen beauties ranged in line opposite, all evidently waiting 
for me to say something, I ventured on the subject upper- 
most in my mind, and suggested that the gentlemen were 
probably delayed by business. “There are hardly any 
young men in town,” says the hostess; “ you are the only 
gentleman invited. The thought of Artemas Ward’s call- 
ing on Brigham Young’s daughters suggested itself to 
me, and with him I inwardly exclaimed, “This is too 
much.” Iam happy to say I have recovered, but I don’t 
believe I like New Lisbon tea parties. Go on the street 
almost any hour of the day and you will see an old dar- 
key with a military hat, a colonel’s strap on one shoulder 
and a captain’s on the other. His name is Jackson, and, 
his appearance being anything but military, you are puz- 
zled to know why they call him “General.” He will tell 
you that his experience in war has been quite extensive. 
He was the servant of Gen. Sam. Houston, of Texan 
fame, and was taken prisoner in the rebellion at the first 
battle of Bull Run, taken to Richmond and there made 
a cook to Libby prison. He often took advantage of his 
position to smuggle food in to the men, and many a man 
says he owes his life to the friendship of the old “ Gene- 
ral.” The war over, the General returned to his profes- 
sion, as he calls it, barbering. Since then he has written 
a book entitled “ The lives of Gen. Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Gen. Sam. Houston, and myself.” As a 
historical work its chief value is its sketch of himself. 
The first few lines will give you an idea of its style: “1 
was born at my father’s house, in 1811. Be it said to my 
credit that I am the exact height of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and built in proportion. I have been twice to Europe 
and am the third of seven children.” At one time the 
General’s business got very dull. Determined on adver- 
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tising, he sallied forth with brush and paint. Coming to 
an awning post, he commenced to paint on it great red 
stripes like a barber’s pole, but was interrupted by the 
town constable. The General was not to be beaten in 
that way. Next morning found the painting completed, 
and there stood the post a fine barber pole. The most 
curious part of it was that the pole was a square anda 
half from the General’s shop, and around a corner at that. 
The old soldier was arrested and pleaded guilty. In con- 
sideration of his good character, however, he was let off 
with a warning. Not understanding the thing, the Justice 
asked the General why he painted a pole so far from the 
shop. ‘“ Why, don’t nearly everybody go by dere?” 
“Yes, but vour shop isn’t there.” ‘“ Well, but when dey 
see dis pole it will made dem think of getting shaved, 
and won’t dey go down to dis corner and turn to the 
right and see my shop down stairs?” The General was 
right. Everybody in New Lisbon knows where the bar- 
ber shop is; all that is necessary is to remind them of 
their need of a shave. 

Ever since the canal and railroad controversy there had 
been ill feeling existing between Jonathan Harbaugh 
and Gen. Armstrong, whom I mentioned before. Jona- 
than had scarcely any education, never read any, not even 
the papers, which came once a week. Every day he 
walks into town from his farm with an umbrella under his 
arm, and spends the time in gathering gossip. I don’t 
suppose there ever was a subject introduced that Jona- 
than didn’t know all about it. He was self-opinionated to 
the extreme, and it was his delight to disagree with peo- 
ple. The General, on the other hand, had a considerable 
degree of culture, was quite a reader, especially on scien- 
tific subjects, and was fully equal to Jonathan in stubborn- 
ness. It was no uncommon sight, on the tavern steps, to 
see these two old men get into a quarrel over some theory 
of the General's about the constitution of the sun or the 
qualities of electricity. One evening the General was 
telling some young men of the ignorance of the ancients 
in not knowing that water in a pipe would rise to the 
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height of its original source. Jonathan was there and 
was getting fidgety. He must talk soon, and when he 
does talk he throws in the word “avaunt”’ at all times. 
‘‘ General Armstrong, you can’t make me believe, avaunt, 
that when water runs down one side of a hill it will run 
up the other, avaunt.” The General gave him a sidelong 
glance, but went on, saying that water was composed, in 
part, of gas, which would burn quite readily. This was 
too much for Harbaugh. “General,” says he, “I'll go 
home, avaunt, and tell Timothy and Jerusha Jane not to 
take the candle, avaunt, near the well, for fear the water 
gets on fire.” ‘Jonathan, you’re the most ignorant fool 
l ever saw,” replies the General, and in they go for a fight 
and are separated as usual. So it is almost every time 
they meet. 

Another queer character they have in New Lisbon is 
Capt. Beck. Captain is a Dutchman and is sometimes 
called Capt. von Beck. His only business is to attend to 
the court house and ring the bell. It used to make him 
very mad during the Franco-Prussian war to tell him that 
you saw no reason why one Frenchman could whip six 
Dutchmen. He has a kind of superstitious fear of a rat. 
They sometimes tie one to the rope about the time to ring 
the bell and the Captain is afraid to go near it until he 
has knocked it off with a pole. He is noted for using the 
wrong word. In giving testimony in court once in regard 
to the sanity of a man, he said that he had known him for 
ten years, and ever since he knew him he was an “‘i-dot,” 
meaning idiot. When they were taking the census of 
1870, the Capt. observed, one evening, that the census for 
the last “physical” (fiscal) year was not so large as 
expected. 

There are many other odd characters in the old place 
whom [| might describe, but you have had enough. It is 
to be regretted that a Dickens cannot become acquainted 
with New Lisbon, for, certainly, on every hand he would 
find abundant material for happy description. 

W. F. M. 
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MY SWEEP. 


HAT I have had opportunities enough for studying 

character in college, | cannot deny, but that I have 
used them at all as I ought, | cannot claim. In only one 
case can I plead an exception, and even in that I deserve 
no praise, as the facts of the case fairly thrust themselves 
upon my notice, and the conclusion and idea, if I may 
dignify them by such a name, would follow almost against 
my will. There is nothing strange in this, however, for 
the character of which I speak is so rich in its quaint 
humor, and yet, at times, so full of simple, unobtrusive 
pathos, that it could scarcely fail to strike the most care- 
less observer, while there is in it no dishonesty, no con- 
cealment or distrustful retirement which might make it 
hard to read. 

It is now nearly three months since for the first time | 
heard old Jackson toiling with slow and heavy steps up 
the seven flights of stairs that lead to my room. I remem- 
ber that I almost blamed myself for their height and num- 
ber, as I sat thinking of his stiff rheumatic joints, and 
waiting with no little curiosity to see how he would go 
to work to install himself in this new room. I expected 
that he would be tired out and perhaps disgusted with 
his ascent, but then, you see, | did not know the man. 
Outside the door | heard him chuckling, as he stood for a 
long time wiping his feet. Ah! how I pitied my nice 
clean mat, that it met with such usage at the very outset 
of its career. But once inside he scarcely stopped to 
shut the door, in such a hurry was he to burst out into a 
regular guffaw. His laughter was so contagious that, 
though I knew not why he laughed, I joined him. At 
last he managed to ejaculate, “ Golly! this are high!” 
and then, with as little apparent reason as he had for 
beginning, he suddenly stopped and went to work. This 
isall that I remember of that first day’s doings, but 
though he displayed no wit or smartness, and certainly 
very little reverence or respect for my presence, I have 
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liked him from that time till now. Since then I have 
found out that he does possess both wit and smartness, 
but I scarcely like him better for my discovery. 

Of course I, as every one else, had long known him for 
a queer, good-humored old darkey, but had not thought 
him much more peculiar than others of his class and age. 
As his character came directly under my notice, however, 
and his oddities were gradually brought to light, almost 
the first thing that struck me, and the thing which above 
all others made me set to work to find out more about 
him, was his likeness to a class of persons whom I never 
thought to have found outside of half a dozen Southern 
States, the real old-fashioned household negro servants. 
That one who had never been farther south than New 
Jersey should greatly resemble a class so entirely sui 
generis as this and so strictly confined as I thought, toa 
small district, at once attracted my attention as peculiar. 
His perfectly childish love of mischief and of laughter, 
merely for laughter’s sake and without any reference to 
the thing which caused it, and the queer mixture of shy- 
ness and simplicity which is so observable in him, accord 
well with the traditional character I have mentioned, so 
common in fiction, and so rare but real in life. He has, 
too, just the proper amount of personal vanity, as I dis- 
covered to my great amusement when he told me, in the 
most matter of fact way, that he had dyed his whiskers 
the night of the Jubilee, and that the stuff would not come 
off; but most of all he has in perfection the oft-quoted 
pride in “my gentlemen,” and brags, ina manner worthy 
of Gumbo himself, of their good looks, virtues and fine 
rooms, with little remarks thrown in, now and then, by 
way of parentheses, on the excellent care he takes of 
them. 

He sets a full lordly value, too, upon his old black skin, 
and lias very little inclination to put it in unnecessary 
danger. I wish that I could give you in his own words 
his description of how he felt and how he acted when the 
torchlight procession which he led was attacked in the 
dark by anarmed mob. But even if I had his words, his 
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yoice and manner would be wanting, and the story half 
untold. It was the shouts of laughter, laughter at himself, 
that accompanied every new recollection, and made his 
old sides shake till | began to fear the consequences, his 
animated gestures, the naiveté with which he confessed 
that he tried to run, but they caught him and brought 
him back—these things, as well as his quaint language, are 
necessary to a true rendering of his tale. The entire 
absence of any feeling of shame, and the perfect honesty 
with which he disclaimed a desire to stand still and be 
shot, take away from his action all disgrace. 

He has a faithful heart, withal, and a little kindness on 
the part of any of his “ gentlemen” is enough to win and 
keep its affection and its service. He came to me one 
morning, and ina most piteous voice, as if he were asking 
a great favor for himself, requested me to excuse him 
from spending quite his usual time upon my room, as he 
was in a hurry to go to the other end of town to get some 
medicine for one of them. And as I listened to his 
usually slow steps descending the stairs with unwonted 
rapidity, and saw him hobble across the green, I won- 
dered how many would have done the service with as 
good a will. Yet he had been with the man who sent 
him only a short time. And when the invalid went 
home, at first he would ask me regularly every day 
whether I thought he was there yet and how soon he 
would be back, though | as regularly denied all know- 
ledge of the matter. 

So far I found his character to coincide with those 
others “old in story,” of which I have already spoken, 
but from this point onward the difference in life and edu- 
cation begin to tell, and the resemblance is almost lost. 
Jackson is by nature lazy, but the necessity of hard work 
has prevented him from indulging his weakness until he 
has become strong—stronger, perhaps, than one who 
never has been weak and therefore never has toiled and 
struggled to cure himself. But it isin his perfect hon- 
esty of both word and deed that he differs mainly from 
his Southern brethren, whose thefts, deceits and lies are 
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so wellknown. Nothing but freedom can ever cure them: t 
that freedom can is proven by Jackson’s case. Knowing c 
as he does how perfectly worthy of trust he is, he is mor- te 
tally offended if any one refuses to give it him. Once ¥ 
when a tradesman, with whom he had dealt for years, te 
refused to give him a pair of rubber boots on credit, tl 
though he knew that the old man’s rheumatism would be SI 
made worse by going out into the wet without them, and SI 
was promised his pay in a few days, Jackson’s just indig- d 
nation rose against him. He gave me a detailed account te 
of his grievances, and I was surprised to find that he ir 
looked at the matter more with shame than anger, and t] 
kept saying, “1 didn’t think he'd do it. No! I didn’t.” tl 
From this | judged that his showing no shame at having g 
run from the Irishmen was not the result of a lack of per- he 
sonal honor, but of “educated”’ honor. He did not n: 
appear to know he had done anything to be ashamed of. 

One quality I have not yet been able to detect in Jack- tc 
son, which I used to think was invariably to be found SC 
under a black skin,—I mean a love of beauty. Several al 
times I had noticed things which | thought indicated tl 
such a deficiency, but so sure was | of my rule which m 
made the presence of the quality universal, that I waited fe 
for further developments before forming any opinion. It he 
was the day after Thanksgiving that the incident occur- 
red which finally decided me. I have often thought that Ja 


under favorable circumstances the view from my _ lofty 
window is one of considerable beauty. These circum- 
stances are, a not too strong light, and something, either 
leaves or snow, to cover and soften the outline of the 
trees. Then, when the details of the picture are not too 
apparent, its loveliness shines forth. Old North college 
reaching up right before me just to the level of my eye, 
with the chapel spire behind it, one corner of Farnam on 
my left, and on the right the whole of the handsome 
library building—these, with their enveloping rows of 
trees and a stray figure or two crossing the campus, make 
up of themselves a truly pleasing scene. But take it after 
a heavy snow storm, when “ Nature’s white mantle”’ lies 
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thick and untrodden upon the ground, and clings tena- 
ciously to every limb and twig and gable and chimney 
top, when a few flakes still linger in the air, as if doubtful 
whether to join their fellows upon the earth or to return 
to their lofty home, and not a human being is in sight save 
the laborer shoveling drifts from off the path—take it at 
such a time, and in its way it cannot be surpassed. At 
such a time it was that I called Jackson to the window, 
determined to make him praise the scene. He appeared 
to listen attentively to my explanations, and then mutter- 
ing, “ Yes, sir! yes, sir! it isa bad day,” as if chilled by 
the very looks of it, crouched down by the heater and 
turned his face inside the room. I, of course, was dis- 
gusted; but I soon forgave him, for it was that very day 
he had tailed of getting his rubber boots, and he would 
naturally think only of the cold and wet. 

Thanksgiving day I asked him whether he was going 
to have a turkey for dinner, and his answer I shall not 
soon forget. The old man is very fond of his children 
and his invalid wife, and I could see that thoughts of 
them and their cold, cheerless meal would rise in his 
mind at my careless question. But he bravely fought his 
feelings down and said, with a poor attempt at his old 
hearty laugh, “No, sir! aint got nothing.” 

But I hear him coming up the stairs. “ How are you, 
Jackson ?” 

A. S. W. 
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HARTFORD vs. NEW HAVEN. 


They'll sit by the fire and presume to know 
What’s done i’ the Capitol ; who’s like to rise, 
Who thrives and who declines— 

CorioLtanus. ActI. Sc. I. 


HE question of the relative superiority of these two 

neighboring cities has long been on the docket. 
Local prejudices and local interests have ever been pres- 
ent to warp the judgment of those who have hitherto 
publicly investigated the matter. Having, therefore, in 
mind the failure of our predecessors through partizan 
spirit, we desire to bring to the investigation only a can- 
did desire for the truth. First, perchance, a word may 
be necessary to explain the character of this self-consti 
tuted bench. Suffice it to say that we look upon the 
vexed question from the high and impecunious standpoint 
of a student, an alien and non-voter in the City of Elms. 
No savory oyster bed in the Quinnipiack owns us as its 
proprietor. No share in a Hartford insurance company 
swells our pocket book with cheersome dividends, and ren- 
ders lighter the burden of term bills and “sundries.” 
Nor do we need a Cicero to defend the court from the 
charge of bribery. 

If our memory of school-boy days serves us, the first 
topic treated of in the description of a place is, invariably, 
the climate. Here New Haven lays herself open to the 
charge of being a monopoly. Note it! ye free traders. 
It is certainly a unique and frolicsome climate, disregard- 
ing all the proprieties which the clerk of the weather is 
fabled to have enjoined upon the different months and 
seasons. A number of adjectives have been applied to 
its various phases, some of which we should hesitate to 
reproduce. Dressing to conform with its vagaries is an 
ideal activity of the mind and body to which we cannot 
hope to attain. It possesses one advantage, however, 
and this let us generously accord. A person who has 
passed several vears of his life in this locality, and who 
finds himself still in the possession of that life, can safely 
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roam from the equator to the pole, for he will find him- 
self acclimated to any degree of heat or cold it may be 
his lot to endure. The climate of Hartford does not, of 
course, differ very widely. However, for the induce- 
ments which it offers to the medical profession for a 
lucrative support, we must award the palm to New 
Haven. 

New Haven owns a fine harbor, which has but one 
fault, and that isa lack of water. The numerous oyster 
stakes which stand like sentinels along the channel, it is 
true, do prove something of an obstacle to wherry and 
six-oar navigation. It is also true that the deep and soft 
mud which engulfs the shipwrecked wherryman is any- 
thing but an encouragement to boating; still, to the 
student of psychology it is evident that these trials 
should redound to the ethical advantage of their victims. 

East and West Rocks provide New Haven with 
mountain scenery, thereby diversifying her exceeding 
flatness. They are ornamental, romantic according to the 
circumstances under which they are visited, and a bless- 
ing to the Senior geologist and the Freshman in search 
of a composition subject. These places may be visited 
with great pleasure, provided the meditations of the 
adventurer who scales West Rock are not summarily 
brought to an end by straying too near the scene of the 
blasting; and provided he who courts the beauties of 
East Rock is not mistaken for raw meat, and appropri- 
ated as such by the fierce looking dogs which guard the 
summit. It is difficult for the carnal mind, now that it 
has ascended East Rock, not to pause for refreshment at 
its base. The influence which the Rock Brewery exerts 
as an active incentive to pedestrianism is incalculable. 
Here, too, facilities are offered for studying the German 
language, and for observing German customs, which are 
not found in the recitation room. Hartford has also some 
mountains in miniature, but they are not so easily accessi- 
ble, nor are they set off by the attractions just enumerated. 

In certain municipal matters there is an essential differ- 
ence between the cities. While in New Haven the 
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guardians of the public peace, as they are facetiously 
called, are a by-word and a hissing among undergrad- 
uates, still, on this score we must give New Haven the 
precedence over her rival, and for this reason: the 
police in this city, with a few conspicuous exceptions, 
despite their lack of brains and faults of temper, are in 
stature not far removed from humanity. Consequently, 
with fair play and with a little self reliance imparted by 
the “counter ’”’ and “cross buttock ”’ of Prof. Dole, the arm 
of the law, when tyrannically extended, may possibly be 
eluded. In Hartford, on the contrary, the blue uniforms 
are belted around frames prodigious in girth and muscle. 
Escape for the unfortunate is impossible. 

The society of Hartford is another point of difference. 
In both, if we may credit report, the fair sex shine with 
equal radiance. But, for its masculine element, the society 
of Hartford is sparsely supplied with Trinity students, 
while that of New Haven overflows with Yalensians. 
We need not suggest the inference to be drawn from these 
facts. 

Hartford has a “ Tower” of romantic interest, and the 
destination of innumerable pleasure parties. New Haven 
has the Regicides, or thinks she has. New Haven sur- 
passes Hartford in her beautiful elms. Hartford had the 
Charter Oak, out of which she has supplied the country 
with charms and ornaments. The enterprise of her 
inhabitants is shown by the fact that, although the oak 
fell many years ago, the supply of this timber still keeps 
pace with the demand. Hartford hasa State prison in its 
vicinity. New Haven has no such accommodations for 
her citizens. Hartford has an Insane Retreat. New 
Haven fails to provide for her lunatics. Hartford has a 
railway station which is, at least, above ground. Hart- 
ford has many massive and elegant structures of granite. 
New Haven has one, an occasion of great wonder to all 
her sons. Finally, New Haven has produced a Hannibal. 
Hartford, an editor of the Yale Courant. With this argu- 
ment as our peroration, we conclude the case and submit 
the decision to the intelligent public. A. C. 
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HARD LUCK. AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


“’Tis the voice of the sluggard, I hear him complain, 
You have called me too early, I must slumber again.” 
—WATTS, XXIII, 142. 


T was a fine morning in the year 1799. At the cross 

roads of a country village stood a well formed youth 
holding the hand of a fair and lovely maiden. By their 
side was a richly wrought carpet-bag and a hair-covered 
trunk, ornamented with a profusion of brass-headed tacks. 
Upon the top of the trunk were the letters P. K. H. 
traced by some cunning hand. These characters of bur- 
nished brass, thus glistening in the morning’s sun, may 
seem to some of a mysterious and significant import, but 
the mystic style of fiction has been too ably and too lately 
produced to warrant another attempt, especially from one 
so inexperienced. These letters, then, are entirely harm- 
less, and simply represent the young man’s initials. Al- 
though earnestly requested by the family to keep it secret, 
still, we feel that for the public good, for the sake of satis- 
fying the curiosity of our readers, it must be stated that 
his name was Philo K. Hub. Holding the young maid’s 
hands in his, as we have observed before, he passionately 
exclaimed, “‘ Must I leave thee, sweet one?” Andas he 
paused for a reply, she only murmured, “ Philo, O Philo.” 
How long they would have stood thus, it is impossible to 
determine; but just then the stage drove up and, as 
though awakening from a trance, she hurriedly remarked, 
“QO, Philo, do not get injured, do not let them harm you. 
O, if you should get bruised, those curly locks damaged, 
what would become of me? I should per—!” Here the 
maiden fainted, as if by a preconcerted signal. The stage 
in those days, however, carried the United States mails 
and could not be trifled with on any account. So the 
young man, unpleasant and cruel as it may seem, was 
obliged to leave the idol of his heart. He tenderly com- 
mitted her to the support of a guide-post providentially 
near at hand, shook hands and threw himself inside. 
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In his flurry he stepped into a basket of eggs which an 
old lady had placed under the seat, and for which he was 
soundly rated, to say nothing of paying two shillings for 
damage. The male party above described had started 
for Yale College. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Come where my love lies dreaming, 
Gen.ly dreaming the happy hours away.” 
—OLD BALLAD. 

It is growing dark and the loafers of New Haven have 
gathered around the post office on Union street to greet 
the advent of the evening stage and, perchance, to hear 
some bit of gossip or news from the neighboring towns. 
The driver feels the importance of his position; he cracks 
his whip, blows his horn, and, driving at full speed down 
the street, with a flourish reins up his panting horses be- 
fore the approving crowd. 

After distributing the other passengers, the driver at 
length reins up before Connecticut Hall (South Middle), 
and sets down our hero, bag and trunk, before that then 
imposing edifice. Here he sat gazing until, sick and worn 
out, he fell asleep upon the grassy plot in front. Two 
Sophomores coming by soon after and taking in the situ- 
ation at a glance, invite him to their room. He gladly 
follows. After sounding their victim they suggest that, in 
accordance with propriety and custom, his arrival ought 
to be celebrated with something warming, at his expense. 
Such being the case, of course the suggestion is acted 
upon, and they start off “down town.” Near the post 
office they entered a place where the students in those 
days were wont to refresh the inner man, and soon were 
drinking with filled glasses the health of their Freshman 
friend. All distinctions are gradually obliterated and a 
feeling of intimacy and confidence springs up between 
them. In short, they drink to intoxication and start out 
for their room. Upon their return he is advised to stand 
guard over his new trunk if he wishes to save it. And, as 
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the weather is warm and his spirits bold, he replies, in 
rather strong language, that he shall defend his baggage 
if he has to sit up all night. But tired nature event- 
ually gives way, and he sleeps; my hero sleeps. His 
gentle breathing resounds throughout the building. 

A Tutor just above awakes from a sound repose. He 
hears the sounds below and it flashes across his mind that 
some daring spirit is undermining the building! He care- 
fully protrudes his night-capped head over the window sill. 
Mistaking the trunk for a keg of powder, he falls back into 
his room and with a feeling voice spoke, “ Ha, would they 
blow us up?” But no, the moon emerging from a cloud 
displays to the Tutor, as he cautiously took a second 
glance, our hero lying beneath his window and enjoying 
sweet but very noisy sleep! A change passes over the 
face of the Tutor as he discovers the true character of the 
noise. Instead of contending with a gunpowder plot and 
the vandal and reckless originators, he has merely a 
drunken sleeper. Upon this his courage rapidly rises, 
and, sure of an easy victory, he quietly slips down stairs. 
Then, seizing his victim by the collar, he sternly com- 
mands him to go to his room. The candidate is aroused. 
“Thieves” and “guarding property ’”’ were his last words 
before dropping off to sleep. These have been the sub- 
ject of his dreams. He grapples with his strange visitor. 
Cries of “ Thieves” on the one hand and “ Murder” on 
the other break the stillness of the air. Our hero strikes 
manly blows in defense of his property and receives 
equally as good in return. By this time the inmates of 
the building, awakened by the startling cries below, rush 
out upon the scene of conflict in order to prevent either 
robbery or murder. They part the struggling contestants. 
The Tutor, who has not come out in full dress, darts to 
his room without comment. The Freshman rises to ex- 
plain and is carried off. The crowd disperse and silence 
reigns once more. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“‘ How stately her bearing ! how proud her array! 
The main she shall traverse forever and ay ; 
Many ports will exult at the gleam of her masts, 
Hush, hush thou, vain dreamer, this hour is her last.” 


The next morning Philo K. Hub presented himself at 
the President’s study for examination. His friends of 
the previous night had kindly assisted him to make 
his toilet. His black and blue eye had been carefully 
rubbed with chalk, contrasting well with the tan on the 
rest of his face. A portion of it accidentally got under 
the eyelid in the operation, which heightened the effect. 
His pants, which had been damaged in the fray, were 
neatly stuck together with glue. He likewise did not 
neglect minor details, such as greasing his boots, oiling 
his hair, etc. But nothwithstanding all these prepara- 
tions, he was doomed to disappointment. The fates were 
against him. The story of his intoxication had preceded 
him. He was sternly dismissed as one dangerous to the 
morality of the college. [No account was taken of how 
dangerous the morality of the college would be to him.] 
Indeed, the good President kept near the back door dur- 
ing the whole conversation, as though fearing this anom- 
alous monster would attack him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“And if he be a boy, sir, we'll dress him up in blue, 
And he shall wax his mustache as his father used to do.” 


The feelings of our hero can well be imagined. How 
could he bear to return to the bosom of his family and to 
the maid of his choice? He was completely cast down. 
Having brought our young fr‘end to this point, we are at 
loss what to do with him. We have been obliged to cut 
short his college course for want of space, and if he lives 
a great while longer we shall be obliged to write “ To be 
continued.” As it is said of King Lear, in justification of 
the extreme sadness of Shakespeare’s version, “ What 
could be done with Lear after heaping all his miseries 
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upon him, but ‘kill him.’’”’ So we say, taking into consid- 
eration that our hero has had some miseries, and that 
we have got to end this tale right off, what can be done 
with him except to slay him? But, gentlemen, our mind 
revolts against, shrinks from murder. As we raise our 
pen to stab, his beauty, youthfulness and accomplishments 
cry out against such a proceeding. Murder, then, being 
out of the question, the next best thing we can do with 
him isto marry him. Yes, Philo K. Hub became a hus- 
band, and after some years was surrounded by many little 
spokes. Gh &. 


YALE’S POSITION IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


HE few remarks I have to make on this topic, I shall 

offer in the hope of eliciting from some abler pena 
more satisfactory treatment of the subject. I mean to 
give merely the briefest outline of what | must consider 
a theme worthy of deep thought and careful examination. 
It must be a cause for regret and chagrin to all who feel 
an affection for their college, that the place which Yale 
occupies in the literature of the country is not as promi- 
nent and honorable as might be justly expected. Few 
would care to deny this fact. Indeed, it seems impossible 
to bring up instances enough to disprove even a mod- 
erate statement of the case. In vain we scan the list of 
names famous in American literature. Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Emerson, Lowell, Poe, Bryant, Irving, Hawthorne, 
Holmes. Do we find here one who reflects glory upon 
Yale as the place of his training? Harvard claims some, 
other institutions, younger, poorer, less known than Yale, 
will take the rest. Some, perhaps, have never experi 
enced college life and instruction. There seems no place 
for Yale in the highest rank. To fill a lower niche in the 
temple of Fame, Yale can furnish her share, but only a 
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partisan would think of associating on terms of equality 
the best representatives our Triennial Catalogue can 
show with the illustrious names above cited. No doubt 
this fact has considerable influence upon men who are 
choosing their college. To leave other instances out of 
sight, how many must have been attracted to Harvard by 
the reputation of Longfellow, Lowell and Holmes? In 
fact, the literary atmosphere of Boston, “the modern 
Athens,” is owing in a great degree to the proximity of 
the great university. New Haven, notwithstanding its 
apparent advantages, has never been a favorite resort for 
literary men. The apathy in such matters which exists 
here would be discreditable to young cities of the west 
which boast of no ancient and wealthy institution of 
learning. What is the reason of this? Is the spirit 
of Yale hostile to the spirit of originality, freshness and 
vigor in literary pursuits and culture. For that a certain 
culture exists and can be obtained in New Haven is unde- 
niable. But the charge has been made that literature is 
stifled in the theological atmosphere of New Haven; that 
conservatism has closed the avenues to brilliant success, 
and that the incentives to and rewards of enthusiastic 
exertion are wanting. The mere fact that such charges 
could be brought forward, proves—no matter how it be 
denied—that there really exists causes for dissatisfaction ; 
proves that Young Yale is not going to be content with 
the superiority of the college in theology, science and 
politics, but that it earnestly desires Yale to share in the 
literary glories of America as well. 

To point out and explain fully the causes which have 
produced such consequences, would be a far greater task 
than I would willingly undertake. Yet to ascribe all to 
chance appears to be inadequate if not irrational. If in 
the annals of America an institution like Yale, an institu- 
tion which has so long occupied so prominent a position, 
and has furnished so many men eminent in the science, 
learning and politics of our country, can show no name 
worthy of being classed with the brightest lights in 
American literature, in assigning the cause, are we not 
justified in looking deeper than mere chance. 
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If there is any fault to be found with the authorities for 
this state of things, it is general rather than particular. 
The instruction which we receive in all that goes to make 
good writers is fully equal to anything which could 
reasonably be demanded. The undergraduates have 
great facilities for training and practice afforded by the 
publications which they have originated and maintained 
themselves. Nothing seems to be wanting which can be 
supplied, so to speak, mechanically. There is plenty of 
writing, perhaps too much. Its quality will not suffer by 
comparison with the productions of other colleges. 
What, then, is the matter? Why hasn’t some Yale man 
taken a position purely literary, to which all can look up 
with reverence and draw inspiration therefrom? The 
answer must have reference to things as they formerly 
existed and not to the present state of sentiment among 
the governing powers of the university. The mental 
atmosphere which I conceive to have surrounded this 
place not so very many years ago must have been deadly 
to all who thirsted after the pleasures and honors of lit- 
erary pursuits. Here was the stronghold of Puritan 
theology ; here conservatism has maintained itself most 
stubbornly, and even in these days, while it retires before 
the irresistible march of modern ideas, it contests every 
inch of ground with wonderful and admirable skill and 
persistency. But while it would, perhaps, be difficult to 
maintain this as the sole and only cause of the phenom- 
ena, it is undoubtedly one of the chief fathers of the 
product. At any rate I think the proposition could be 
proved by the method of concomitant variations, if any 
one were to treat the whole matter inductively. But it 
is not my aim in this article to give a complete discussion 
of the subject. I have merely pointed out what I con- 
sider to be the facts of the case, and have suggested a 
partial explanation. Suffice it to say that the tendency 
to cultivate and talk theology to the exclusion of all other 
topics has passed away for some years, and the conversa- 
tive spirit is just strong enough to make all advance firm, 
secure, lasting, and beneficial, but its power to check pro- 
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gress has long since departed. In addition to this grad- 
ual change in the genius /oct, there might be pointed out 
a few objective steps of progress, which allow us to hope 
for bright things in the future. 

The foundation of professorships of modern languages 
and the more thorough study of these branches, and 
above all the attention paid to English literature and the 
zeal with which such studies are prosecuted by the 
younger members of our faculty in particular, are a 
most encouraging sign. As legitimate results we may 
confidently expect that ere this generation of students 
have been gathered to their fathers, the glory of Yale 
will shine in the literature of our country as in the history 
of its theology, politics and science. R. W. D. 





——_ #>e 


NOTABILIA. 


No study in college is as attractive and practical as 
Political Economy. None certainly awakens as much 
interest and speculation. Whether it is due to the sub- 
ject itself or to the pleasing and popular character of our 
instruction, certain it is that for the first time in the 
course the present Senior class has given a study inde- 
pendent thought and earnest inquiry. Reading and dis- 
cussion are prevalent. But with all this inquiry the 
results appear to be in general unsatisfactory and indeci- 
sive. Wedare not attribute this to the science. Fora 
subject upon which so much thought has been expended; 
upon which theories are so confidently advanced, upon 
which history may be summoned to testify, ought to pre- 
sent some conclusive evidence—some defined principles. 
Free trade, especially, prides itself upon being a science 
clear and complete. Why then are so many of us who 
have listened to its teachings still skeptical, still undecided 
in our beliefs, still occupying that unpleasant position 
astride the fence. We repeat, we dare not lay the fault 
at the door of science. We hesitate to convict ourselves 
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of dullness and stupidity. We turn, therefore, as the 
only remaining alternative, to the methods of instruction, 
and we think not without reason. Our text book and our 
instructor both openly profess the most unbounded faith 
in free trade ; they declare that there is not a single valid 
argument for protection; that it is all a delusion and a 
snare; and that a man must be lacking in common sense, 
or actuated by personal motives, who thinks differently 
from what they do. When we recall the long list of emi- 
nent men who have and do now believe in protection, it 
is difficult to think so severely of them; the delusions of 
protection to many of us are far from transparent; and it 
is hard to reconcile the confidence of our free trade apos- 
tles with the character and ability of those who have 
differed from them. 

Furthermore, it is noticeable that the protectionist puts 
forward his theory with equal confidence. Does he 
basely deceive, or is he basely deceived? Here is the 
first step to our doubting and our skepticism. The over- 
weening assertions which are frequent in our instruction 
do not seem to realize that there can be any question or 
dispute. Have half of the investigations into political 
science erred at every step without some cause, and do 
they continue to so err in spite of the light which free 
trade has let in upon thesubject? Is there no shadow of 
an argument or evidence, and are they convinced? Such 
are the questions which rise in our minds and puzzle us. 
Absolute confidence in one’s own conclusions may be well 
enough, but it ill befits the class-room or the text-book. 
It is not a decisive argument to others’ minds, and when 
it takes the form of severe partizanship is open to fatal 
objections. When a man takes the position of a partizan, 
he loses half his power as an instructor. His pupils can- 
not leap to his satisfying conclusions at once; cannot 
appreciate his confidence, and as a consequence begin to 
suspect his fairness. They naturally feel that he either 
does not comprehend the arguments of the opposition or 
unconsciously perverts them. Such feelings will rise, 
and however false they may be, they are fatal to all con- 
viction and candid belief. 
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This system of instruction in political science appears 
to be the one Yale has adopted. In the post graduate 
course Prof. Sumner gives instruction in this branch, 
Besides him two of the ablest and most radical free 
traders in the country have been chosen as lecturers. If 
the object of the college is to make free traders of us all 
“by hook or by crook,” this may be the proper course to 
pursue. But if the object is, as we deem it, to get at the 
truth, this isa peculiar way to do it. If only one lec- 
turer could be afforded, we could forget and forgive any 
decided bias he might have. But when two are selected 
to enlighten us, why could not one be chosen to repre- 
sent each of the contending parties. Why should not 
such a man as Mr. Cary be brought face to face with Mr. 
Wells or Mr. Godkin? Then all could feel satisfied with 
their studies, and not hesitate to form their conclusions. 
Then there would be no excuse for indecision, for all could 
feel that they were arriving at the truth. If free trade is 
what it pretends to be, it should have no fears of such an 
investigation. If its arguments are the only true ones, it 
would certainly triumph with the truth. Those who 
falsely doubt would doubt no more, but be numbered 
with the noble band of believers. 





Occasionally it used to be said that if the funds of the 
college were managed with more business tact and 
shrewdness, greater results might be achieved with the 
little which Yale possesses. A study of the recent term 
bills relieves us from all fear on this score. Evidently a 
sufficient business shrewdness is entering into the coun- 
cils of the college exchequer. The nice exactness with 
which everything is calculated, and the sum total aug- 
mented, is something astonishing. The great feature of 
the bill, however, is the key fine. It is unique and unpre- 
cedented. Upon what principle it is inflicted, we have 
as yet been unable to surmise. As far as we can learn, all 
are favored with it, and the fine is about a third more 
than it should cost to replace the unreturned keys. We 
have finally decided to term it a piece of business 
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sagacity. As such we hail it as an omen for the future. 
By the way, why shouldn't the dwellers in Farnam and 
Durfee be taxed for the toys which grace our mantles, 
and forbid us making unseemly disfigurements upon the 
whited walls and moulded cornices. It must cost some- 
thing to paint them and furnish the delicate trimmings. 
Argus-eyed guardian of the sacred bill to the rescue. 


A graduate of upward of fifty years standing has sent 
to the Magazine a letter, from which the following is an 
extract. The writer is an enthusiastic Yale man, and is 
one whose age, experience and judgment will deserve a 
hearing for his words. We with nosuch experience as his 
will do well to sit at his feet and learn wisdom. He says: 


“At our fiftieth anniversary, 1868, before you entered 
college, I made some remarks at the alumni meeting 
which [ esteemed important. I do not suppose they 
found any notice in the Magazine or elsewhere. It they 
did not and can be of any use to you they are at your 
service. I observed that I took the opportunity to sug- 
gest to my young brethren to guard against burying 
their thoughts under the rubbish of verbiage. In the 
summer of 1818, I carried up to Prof. Goodrich some- 
thing called an oration. I had sweat and sweat upon the 
exordium, and the first thing he said to me, when he 
called me to his room to criticise it, was, ‘S , throw 
away your verbiage and come right to your subject.’ It 
cost me some sharp twinges, but it was the best thing that 
ever occurred to me in that line. When the idea is 
buried up in verbiage, the reader or hearer gets it faintly ; 
he isso long getting it, though faintly, that it does not 
have its proper effect; and then thirdly and mainly, his 
mind soon wanders and he loses it altogether. But | 
went on to say that there are exceptions to every rule. 
Occasionally a more rotund style is very impressive. I 
illustrated it from the first composition of a graduate 
of the class of 1804, who afterward made a very respect- 
able lawyer. It commenced thus: ‘In taking an exten- 
sive survey of mankind, it is natural to observe that it 
takes all sorts of men to make the world. I shall first 
take a view of the upright man, who is not like unto 
those who go to taverns for the sake of alleviating con- 
tention and allurements, but is like the eight notes which 
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rise higher and higher unto the perfect day. I shall next 
consider on what basis the thief is founded who, not con- 
sidering his illegitimate condition and taking no thought 
of future exchange, rushes down the stream of rapidity 
and is carried into the gulf of desolation, and the keys of 
unconquerable nature are turned upon him.’ The tutor 
declined criticizing it in the recitation room, and called 
him up to his room. Wheu he got up the tutor said to 
him, ‘What did you mean, W , by writing in that 
style?’ ‘I wrote as well as I was capable, sir.’ The 
tutor saw that he was perfectly honest and he replied, 
‘I shall not undertake to criticise your composition ; it is 
too profound for my comprehension.’ I will only caution 
my young friends against being too profound for the com- 
prehension of their teachers. I do not know that this 
scrap of college history will be of any service to you. 
If so, you are welcome to it ; if not, throw it into your 
editorial waste basket.” . 

That there is great need for the injunction given, no 
one who pays any attention to student productions in the 
class-room and the periodicals can deny. It isa crying 
evil of the average college literature that mere words 
and sounding phrases usurp the place of thought and 
common sense. Much of our writing is tarnished by an 
undue prolixity. Sentences which serve no other pur- 
pose than to tickle the ear or please the fancy of the 
writer mar it. Profound logic, which none but the author 
appreciates, disfigures it. Utopian theories, which even 
the discoverer does not understand, disgraces it. In- 
volved introductions, philosophical moralizings, and 
grandiloquent perorations are too frequently the rule. 
Few of our productions are marked by a direct, straight- 
forward common sense. Few come directly to the point 
and stick to it to the end. The lesson which our con- 
tributor would impress upon us is one which we need to 
learn and which we must learn if we expect to deal with 
the world successfully. 


A review of the late political campaign presents a very 
flattering record for Yale's graduates, of their success in 
the political world and of the esteem in which they are 
held. Too much self-satisfaction and self-praise may not 
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become us. But we think we have just reason to be 
proud of what our alumni has done. We feel very confi- 
dent that no other institution in the country can present 
so brilliant a record. We have taken no pains to collect 
statistics, but we recall at present a goodly number who 
have borne the honors of the campaign. To begin with, 
Gratz Brown, ’47, was the democratic candidate for the 
vice presidency. Dawes, ’39, Roberts, ’50—the former the 
leader of the House and both at present members of the 
Ways and Means Committee—Seely, °35, Peters, °42, 
Esty, ’45, Gibson, ’55, and Phelps, ’60, have been elected 
or reelected to Congress, there to join Senators Ferry, 
‘44, Stewart, and Representatives Eames, ’43, and Kel- 
logg, '46. Spence, ’29, and Taft, 65, were unsuccess- 
ful candidates for the House. Washburn, ’44, was elected 
Governor of Massachusetts; Depew, ’56, was the liberal 
candidate for Lieut. Gov. of New York; Phelps, ’53, was 
elected city attorney of New York; Whitney, ’63, was 
defeated for the same position; and last, but not least, 
Evarts, '37, is mentioned as the forthcoming Secretary of 
State. Even in Massachusetts, the home of Harvard, 
Amherst and Williams, Yale claims the governor, the 
attorney general and two of her M. C.’s. 

As somewhat remotely connected with these, we might 
also mention some of the honors which have fallen upon 
Yale’s representatives atthe bar. Strong, ’29, has within 
two or three years been elevated to the Supreme Bench ; 
Woodruff, ’30, was prominently urged to fill the late 
vacancy; and Evarts and Waite, °37, were chosen to 
represent this country at Geneva. This latter class we 
do not hesitate to say is the banner law class of the coun- 
try, containing as it does three such lawyers as Evarts, 
Pierrepont and Waite. 

What is most significant about this showing is that 
many of these are graduates of comparatively a few 
years standing, and may well be classed among our 
younger alumni. They are certainly doing an honorable 
work for themselves and their A/ma Mater. 


21 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. S« 
se 
Our Record th 
tv 
Extends from Nov. 14 to Dec. 13. It pains us to state that, within ci: 
this period, the University has lost by death Annis M. Doolittle, ’73, 
S. S. S. Mr. Doolittle was taken sick about the middle of November, w 
and his disease rapidly devéloped into typhoid fever, of which he died, a 
Nov. 23, at Wallingford. He was a man of modest but decided char- ac 
acter, a good scholar, an able writer and a faithful friend. With the th 
May number of the present year he became a regular contributor to the th 
Lit. of Scientific School Memorabilia, and it gives us great pleasure to 
say that he proved himself singularly faithful in the discharge of this 
duty. Ata meeting of his class the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : " 
ni 
Whereas, God in his all-wise providence has removed by death our b 
late classmate ; te 
Resolved, That while we mourn the loss of one who has long endeared : 
himself to us by his many noble qualities of mind and heart, we never- pe 
theless bow in humble submission to the will of Him who hath taken G 
him from us and who doeth all things well. ta 
Resolved, That we tender to the family of the deceased our sincere ni 
sympathy in this their hour of bereavement. th 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, attested by the Secretary in 
of the Class, be sent to the family of the deceased, and published in the 
papers of the city. Ss 
Resolved, That the Class, as a body, attend the funeral of the de- ul 
ceased, and wear a mourning badge for the term of thirty days. ui 
ot 
Foot-Ball. ar 
Saturday, Nov. 16, picked twenties from Columbia and Yale met at . 
Hamilton Park. The field was carefully laid out, 400 feet long by 200 
broad, and enclosed by a rope fence. The referees were Mr. Marshall, 
Columbia, ’73, and Mr. Elliot, Yale, ’71. Yale won the toss, and, 
having chosen the south goal, the two sides were stationed each after its V 
own manner of playing, and the game commenced at three o’clock. M 
The game was to be five out of nine, or the greatest number of innings fa 
at that hour when the referees decided that it was too dark to play long- ta 
er. At about five o’clock three innings had been played, all won by ch 
Yale, and the game was called. The Yale twenty showed far superior va 


wind and discipline, but scarcely as great activity as their rivals. On m 
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our side, where all played well, Irwin, ’73, Miller, ’73, Peters, ’73, and 
Scudder, ’74, distinguished themselves. At seven o’clock a supper was 
served at Lockwood’s, and the gentlemen from Columbia returned by 
the evening trains. Saturday, Nov. 23, a match game was played be- 
tween 73 and ’74. After a couple of hours of hard work, the game was 
called a draw, each side having won twice. Arrangements could not be 
made to bring about a game between Yale and Princeton, in accordance 
with the challenge received. Harvard also took some measures toward 
a contest, but nothing definite was ever heard. There has been great 
activity shown in this manly sport during the term, and all regretted 
the close of the foot-ball season. It is a consolation, however, to learn 
that muscle for 


Boating 


Purposes will be judiciously cultivated through the winter at the Gym- 
nasium under the skillful supervision of Captain Cook. The crew has 
been selected and consists of the following gentlemen:—R. J. Cook, 
’76 (Capt.), stroke ; Henry Meyer, ’73, starboard stroke; C. D. Water- 
man, ’74, port waist; W. O. Henderson, ’74, starboard waist ; G. M. 
Gunn, ’74, port bow; H. G. Fowler, ’74, bow. Measures have been 
taken toward the maintenance of a second crew, which will soon be defi- 
nitely organized, and which will practice against the University during 
the spring and summer, thus constituting a corps of substitutes constantly 
in readiness for preferment. A University boating meeting was held 
Saturday, Dec. 7, for the purpose of taking action on pecuniary meas- 
ures, but, owing to the small attendance, the meeting was adjourned 
until Saturday, Dec. 14. The crew are determined to insist at the 
outset upon the most liberal pecuniary support, and, unless this is guar- 
anteed, they will disband at once. Whatever course may be taken, 
commendable energy has been shown by the committee on boating mat- 
ters, whose names can be found in the 


College Catalogue, 


Which, after considerable delay, appeared from the press of Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor. A hasty glance reveals but few changes. In 
fact, “‘ by appearing for a number of years past in the same form, it has 
taught us what to expect for the future, and has, too, gained an enviable 
character for firmness and solidity which cannot but be of considerable 


value to it.” A more careful perusal, however, reveals several changes, 
most important of which is the arrangement of the different departments 
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of instruction. No additional requirements for admission are exacted, 
The typography is uncommonly good and the general appearance does 
credit to the college. So does the 


Yale Glee Club, 


Which gave a very high-toned concert at Norwalk, Monday evening, 
Nov. 25. The programme, like the performers, was varied and attrac- 
tive. Six pieces were encored, and nothing fell flat. The house was 
crowded and the audience throughout attentive and respectful. Wed- 
nesday evening, Dec. 11, the Club gave a concert at Bloomfield, N. J. 
The programme was the same as before and was apparently appreciated. 
The bass solos of Mr. Wickes were rendered in that artist’s happiest 
manner and received the encores which they deserved. The college 
songs, as usual, met with a hearty approval and were all encored. The 
hard practice to which the club has been subjected was clearly manifest at 


The Thanksgiving Fubilee. 


Which came off, as previously announced, in Alumni Hall, Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 26. The programme was wittily compiled and tastefully 
arranged, and reflected credit upon Mr. Ord, the originator. The 
following was the order of exercises:—Part I. 1. Opening Load. 2. 
The annual public meeting of Omega Lambda Chi (measuring of 
Freshmen). 3. The Manager’s Trials. 4. Song. 5. The Censor’s 
Report was omitted, owing to Mr. Van Buren’s sickness. 6. Concert 
D’ Ethiope. 7. The Quack Doctor. 8. Thanksgiving Sermon. 
After an intermission, King Richard ye Thirde, which constituted Part 
II. of the programme, was performed, lasting till an early hour. So 
many different criticisms have been passed that it is rather hard to learn 
the opinion of the college respecting individual performances, but it is 
safe to say that, as a whole, the affair was a great success. The ‘* Open- 
ing Load,” from the fact that no one understood it, may properly be 
called a successful load ; as a means of gratification it was a failure. 
The measuring of the Freshmen was not conducted on scientific prin- 
ciples and failed to cause that feeling of satisfaction which this part of 
the performance ordinarily produces. ‘‘ The Manager’s Trials”? came 
at a fortunate place on the programme, and though in itself a rather 
slim farce, was well acted and well received. Mr. Smith’s song was 
good, though not as irresistible as last year. The Minstrels gave an 
exceedingly good entertainment, and but one opinion can be held as to 
their success. ‘The end men were characteristic and therefore excellent, 
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and the songs were well chosen and, for the most part, well rendered. 
The “‘ Quack Doctor” is probably the worst piece that was ever sent 
out from a publishing house. The fault did not lie with the actors. 
There is an entire lack of dramatic interest in the play, and it would be 
impossible to make it funny or, in fact, anything but wearisome. 
“King Richard ye Thirde” ought not to be criticised as a whole. 
Such criticism gives an unjust impression of the success of the perform- 
ance. It is fair to say that the piece contributed very largely to the 
enjoyment of the evening, and that parts of it were as good as any por- 
tion of the programme. The song by Mr. Adee and Mr. Hatch was, 
in the eyes of the college, faultless. Mr. Hale performed his part 
at the piano perfectly. The expenses of the Jubilee were very large, 
and it is feared that they considerably exceed the receipts. The com- 
mittee ought not to be out of pocket as well as out of time. The late- 
ness of the hour at which the exercises closed caused a vast amount of 


Sickness 


The next morning, which, fortunately, was of a mild and temporary 
nature. There has been, however, an unusual amount of genuine and 
serious indisposition about college during the last half of the term. 
Fevers have been very prevalent and fatal, and hard colds almost uni- 
versal, It is very pleasant to be able to add that the worst seems over, 
and that several whose cases looked almost hopeless a week or two ago, 
are now convalescent. It is sad to think that so many were obliged by 
sickness to relinquish the gastronomic joys which the 


Thanksgiving Holidays 


Invariably induce. A considerable number of students remained in 
New Haven and were subject to their landladies. Those who dined at 
Commons report an elaborate dinner on Thanksgiving day and subse- 
quent tasty resumés, The pleasures of the metropolis were freely in- 
dulged in by those who went to New York. The attractions there 
were more than ordinary. Miss Neilson, the fair actress, made innu- 
merable conquests in the Junior class; about a dozen Seniors dined 
sumptuously with a classmate, and the Lambda Chapter of Psi Upsilon 
entertained their friends of the Beta at the society rooms. ‘* But the 
time went by like a tale that’s told,” and Sunday saw back again a tired 
and happy set of men, each with a remembrance and almost everyone 
with a reminder, 
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The President's Reception, 


Number two, was held Monday evening, Dec. 2. The ushers were 
Messrs. Auchincloss, S$. S.S., Woolsey, ’7 


/ 


2, Johnes, ’73, and Wicks, 
73. The house was crowded with brave women and fair men. It was 
impossible to avoid noticing that the Theologues, during the early part 
of the evening, congregated in the library, which, all will remember, is 
directly opposite the dining room. The receptions have been unusually 
pleasant this term, being characterized by more sociability than ever 
before. The ladies have sacrificed themselves in the most gallant man- 
ner, and deserve the thanks of all those interested in the cause of co- 
education of the sexes. Before the next reception a majority of the 
class will have received the finished proofs of their 


Class Pictures, 


Which are daily arriving to the entire satisfaction of the recipients. 
Relatives and friends living at such a distance as not to be able to attend 
the class day and graduating exercises next summer, will unquestionably 
conclude from an examination of the class albums that the class of ’73 
was composed exclusively of Apollos. Even the Courant and Record 
boards appear to tolerable advantage in their class pictures. ‘The work of 
taking the negatives is completed, and the proofs are certainly beautifully 
finished, and compare in every respect favorably with European work. 
The class group is a composition picture taken in sections, and can be 
framed in sections or as a whole, at the option of each. ‘To compare 
small things with great, a meeting for the purpose of forming a 


New Haven Vale Alumni Association, 


Was held in the Superior Court room of the City Hall, Thursday 
evening, Dec. 5. Between seventy-five and one hundred graduates of 
the college were present and manifested laudable enthusiasm. Mayor 
Lewis called the meeting to order and nominated as chairman Judge E. 
K. Foster, ’34, who was thereupon chosen. Mr. S. E. Baldwin, 
61, was chosen secretary. Rev. E. L. Heermance, ’58, Prof. T. A. 
Thatcher, ’35, Prof. Cyrus Northrop, 57, Mr. Charles Atwater, ’34, 
Mr. S. E. Baldwin, 61 and Mr. A. L. Train, ’53, made remarks upon 
the importance of the action about to be taken. Hon. H. B. Harrison, 
’46, then moved that an Association be formed, and that the rules of 
the New York Association be adopted. This motion was amended by 
referring the matter of organization to the following committee of five: 
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—Mr. Charles Atwater, 34; Rev. E. L. Heermance, ’58; Mr. A. L. 
Train,’53; Mr. G. Bronson Farnam, ’69, and Mr. S. E. York, 63. This 
committee was also instructed to report a list of nominations for the 
offices. The following committee of ten were then appointed to prepare 
a supper to be partaken of at an early day :—Judge E. K. Foster, 734; 
Prof. W. H. Brewer,’52; Prof. George J. Brush,’52; Mr. J. C. Hollister, 
440; Dr. J. B. Robertson,’z29; Dr. Chas. A. Lindsley, ’52; Mr. A. D. 
Osborne, ’48; Mr. Jonathan Ingersoll, ’68, and Mr. T. H. Russell, ’69. 
After this the meeting adjourned. 


Items. 


The college pulpit was occupied Nov. 17 by Prof. Dwight; Nov. 
24, by Prof. Fisher; Dec. 1, by Prof. Harris, and Dec. 8, by Prof. 
Dwight. 
Librarian of the Society Library, which was opened to the college Nov. 
25. 
Centre Church. Pres, Porter preached the funeral discourse. Dr. 
Steeckel played a funeral march and the college choir sang. The Fac- 
ulty and students walked in procession from the college grounds to the 
church, and from the church to the grave. 





E. S. Lines, ’72, is Librarian and J. Leal, ’74, assistant 





Prof. Hadley’s funeral was attended Monday afternoon in 





Owing to the action of 
the faculty, the Glee Club have been obliged to cancel several engage- 
ments. Walter Brown, of boating fame, is to be remembered with a 
Daniel Pratt has returned to Amherst. They make a 
great deal of the old man up there. 





monument, 








The ’75 Glee Club gave a very 
successful concert at Derby, Wednesday evening, Nov. 13, but, having 
received a warning for leaving town, it is fair to presume they will not 
repeat the operation. 





During the Thanksgiving holidays some Fresh- 
men, in attempting to serenade the fair unfortunates at Grove Hall, quar- 
reled about the pitch of the first piece, whereupon some of the party 
beat a retreat at once, others ran off at the end of the second measure, 
while one man, with surprising audacity, completed the song as a solo 
and secured a bouquet. 





The sliding seats recently placed in the 
Gymnasium have given rise to as varied criticisms as the Thanksgiving 
Jubilee. The general opinion seems to be that something is wanting. 
The last of the Senior sociables came off at Loomis’ Hall Friday 








evening, Dec. 6, and was generally thought to be a great success, 
The free lunch at Eli’s after the Jubilee was another of those pleasant 
little affairs which do so much toward breaking down class distinction. 





A member of the Senior class purchased a setter dog a few morn- 
ings ago and attempted to take him to the noon recitation. The dog 
followed in his master’s wake and climbed to the second story of Lyceum. 
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At this point he disappeared, and nothing further has been seen or heard 
of him. It is hoped that he has found a more congenial clime. C.C, 
Chatfield & Co., booksellers and publishers, have failed for a large 
amount. The effects, including the College Courant and the Yale 
Courant, are to be sold at auction. 








Oaks, ’74, has taken Boyce’s 
place on the second University crew, and Flagg the position vacated by 
Oaks. The Sophomore Prize Composition subjects are as follows : 
Froude’s estimation of Henry VIII. A Christian’s view of Charles 
Dickens. ‘Trial by Jury. Evil as good in the making. What France 
needs. Thomas Hughes. 





An effort is to be made to revive an inter- 





est in debating, by establishing class debates, preparatory to a prize de- 
bate late in the winter. To run, with a fifty pound valise, from the 
foot of Liberty street, N. Y., to the New Haven Steamboat landing, in 





seven minutes, is a difficult feat, but to stop on the way to purchase 
eggs is out of the question, as three members of the Glee Club recently 
demonstrated. 





Durfee once more resounds o’ nights to the shouts of 


revelers, The Yale A/manac for 1873 has been unavoidably delayed 





for reasons which all can appreciate, but it will ultimately appear, and, 
if report is no further from the truth than usual, will be very funny, 
The Industrial 
League of Philadelphia has presented the Senior class with four books 





and very creditable to the author and the college. 


apiece and several seductive tracts in the interests of Protection. Such 





liberality literally speaks volumes. Rumor is responsible for the story 
that a somnambulistic Junior unconsciously went to his division officer’s 
room, late one evening, and asked for a cigar. They had a social time, 
and the officer does not know to this day that the fellow was asleep. 


Among other improprieties, Allston, the South College sweep, is charged 





with eating a large wood stove. As this was one of the last three re- 





maining about college, its loss is deeply felt. That we may get over 
the “‘ entanglements” of New Year’s, the winter term will commence 


Friday, Jan. 3, 1873. 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA, 
Sheffield Debating Club. 


Owing to the exertions of a few individuals, a Debating Club has 
been organized in this department, which is open to all students who 
will sign its constitution. The following officers have been elected: 
President, L. M. Johnson, ’74; Vice President, W. E. Peirce, 75; 
Secretary and Treasurer, G. R. Kleeberger ; Executive committee, W. 
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L. Scaife, ’73, Chairman, L. R. Taylor, ’73, and W. C. Lake, ’75. 
The Club meets every other Wednesday at 8 o’clock, P, M. On the 
evening of Dec. 4 large number of students were present, and the 
debate was quite animated. The subject was, “ Ought Immigration 
to be encouraged by our Government?” The prospects of the Club 
are, at present, very promising, and it rests with students alone to de- 
cide whether its attempt to furnish them with a means of obtaining 
intellectual improvement, shall be successful or prove a failure. Let 
each one strive to perform his part well, and success is sure. 


Music. 


The Choral Union is still under the direction of Mr. Chandler, and 
the good effects of musical training may be observed in the singing at 
the Sunday evening meetings. The chants, which have been printed 
for the use of the students, form a pleasing feature of these occasions. 
The Sheffield Glee Club is prospering, under Prof. Wheeler’s leadership. 
Besides the two regular lessons per week, its members, now amounting 
to thirteen in number, meet for practice four evenings in the week. 
They have given a number of serenades, which were well received and 
bountifully rewarded. 


Lectures. 


The Sunday evening meetings have become an interesting and impor- 
tant feature of the Scientific School, and great credit is due to the fac- 
ulty for their endeavors to make these occasions both attractive and 
instructive. ‘That their exertions have been hitherto rewarded, is evi- 
dent from the fact that the lecture-room has usually been well filled by 
the students. The subjects of the discourses presented during the past 
month are as follows: Nov. 10, “‘ The Effect of Science on Revealed 
Religion,” Prof. W. H. Brewer; Nov. 17, ‘‘ John Calvin and his Doc- 
trines,” Prof. A. M. Wheeler; Dec. 1, ‘* The Mistakes of Students,”’ 
Prof. T. R. Lounsbury; Dec. 8, ‘‘ The True Uses of Natural History 
Studies,” Prof. D. C. Eaton. In order that any person may conduct 
one of these meetings without embarrassment, a committee, appointed 
by the faculty, have prepared and have had printed a short pamphlet 
of ten pages, which contains some prayers and chants, and sets forth the 
following order of exercises: 1. Opening Prayers; 2. Chants to be 
sung; 3. Reading of a portion of Scripture; 4. Hymn; 5. Prayers; 
6. Chants; 7. Lecture; 8. Hymn; g. Closing Prayer and Benediction. 
The hour of meeting has been changed to 7.30 P. M. 

22 
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Boating. 


The Undine crew has not yet been organized, but it is probable that 
its members will soon be selected, and the crew be ready for work by 
the beginning of next term. The committee appointed to collect 
money to purchase a new shell have begun their task, and we hope that 
the Freshmen will not allow their interest in their class crew to prevent 
them from generously contributing to the support of the crew which 
represents the boating ability of this department. The Freshman crew 
is not training at present, on account of the sickness of some of its mem 
bers, but next term will doubtless find them at work in earnest. 


Items. 


Nov. 25, Seniors attended the funeral of their deceased classmate, 
Annis M. Doolittle, at his late residence in Wallingford. Prof. Bail 
Meeting of the Shef- 
field Debating Club, constitution adopted and officers elected. Prof. 
Marsh and his party have returned from their expedition to the plains. 
At a meeting of the Senior class, Mr. Taylor was elected Historian 
in place of Mr. Doolittle. The following officers of the Sheffield 
Glee Club have been elected for next term: Pres., Sellers ; Vice Pres., 
Childs; Sec. and Treas., Torrance; Librarian, Gause.———All the 
Seniors have had their pictures taken by Notman. The constitution 
of the Undine B. C. has been amended to the effect that each crew 
shall elect its own captain, who has usually been appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Club. 








entertained the Senior Engineers at his house. 














BOOK NOTICES. 


Lectures on the Reunion of the Churches. By John J. I. von Dollinger, D.D., 
D.C.L. Pp.165. New York: Dodd & Mead. New Haven: Judd & 
White. 

The reunion movement is already attracting much attention. It has had 
two congresses at Cologne, one in 1871 and one in 1872, and has enlisted the 
services of many able and earnest men. The end for which these men are 
striving may seem an unimportant one to those who regard the Church as an 
effete institution ; but from those who believe that the Church has been given 
the mission, which it never has lost and never can lose, of regenerating the 
world, any plan which promises to increase its efficiency will receive a cordial 
examination. It is sucha plan which Dr. Déllinger, speaking in Munich 
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last winter in behalf of the reunion movement, has proposed. He has re- 
viewed the principal schisms which have take place in the Christian Church, 
has drawn attention to the crippled condition of the Church, consequent upon 
subdivisions and internal hostilities, has pointed out certain obstacles to re- 
union as well as certain grounds for hope, and has explained the basis on 
which he believes such a reunion possible. Exception may be taken to sev- 
eral of the statements by which he supports his positions. For instance, in 
showing the mischievous results of papal interference in foreign affairs, he 
says that this policy led, in 1660, to such measures on the part of Charles I. 
toward Ireland as “ sazk the mass of the Catholic population (in that island) 
into an ignorant and barbarous proletariate,” the fact being that the Roman 
Catholic masses in Ireland were as ignorant and barbarous before 1660 as ever 
they were afterward. On the other hand, he fails of doing justice to the increased 
strength and purity which have come to the Christian cause from schisms, 
when, as is the case with the Methodists, these schisms have resulted not 
from personal or political squabbles, but from intense belief. But though 
some few corrections of Dr. Déllinger’s facts and opinions may seem to need 
being made, his views are broad and candid. No one can accuse him of do- 
ing conscious injustice to any party. His lectures are all that would be ex- 
pected from so distinguished a scholar and theologian. 

But how about the question which he raises? Is an outward unity of the 
Church possible? Is it desirable? We believe it neither. The very efforts 
which Dr. Déllinger makes to smooth away difficulties convince us that they 
cannot be smoothed away. If he is an exponent of the broadest catholicity 
attainable, then certainly complete reunion is impossible ; for, according to 
his own showing, it is not enough that points of difference be neglected as 
not of vital importance ; absolute renunciation of opinion is necessary. He 
says that if the Protestant doctrine of conversion and justification by faith be 
adhered to, “all hope of reunion must be given up.” And this confession 
suggests the thought that no platform could be framed at once broad enough 
to hold all who may justly claim the Christian name and strong enough to 
satisfy the most zealous. But whether or not a satisfactory doctrinal basis 
could be obtained, there is another still greater obstacle to reunion. Let us 
listen to Dr. Déllinger again. ‘“‘The High Church party of the Church of 
England regards the Church as....standing or falling by the apostolic suc- 
cession. And as this can only be found in the three great Churches whose 
continuity has never been interrupted,—the Western, Eastern, and English— 
these three make up the true universal Church.” Not to criticize the logic of 
this passage, it contains the obvious truth that the prospective united Church 
must be episcopal in its government. Now we say that while the episcopal 
system may be better adapted than any other for certain classes of people, it 
is not equally well adapted for all, and that men who are thoroughly imbued 
with democratic ideas will insist on managing their own religious affairs. 
Even if the reunion movement succeeds in bringing together the “ three great 
Churches,” a considerable and energetic part of Christendom must be left 
out in the cold. 

What more is to be gained by an outward unity than can be gained by a 
spirit of mutual toleration and charity? Men cannot worship in the same 
way or act through the same rigid institutions, so long as they are diverse by 
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nature, unequally developed, imperfect. But toleration and charity may be 
hoped for. They have gained ground. As men understand one another bet- 
ter, bigotry becomes less. And we look forward to the day when the several 
organizations of disciples shall cease to vilify and obstruct one another and 
shall seek each its own appropriate field of labor and coéperate each with 
every other in the spread of the Gospel. 

Liza. By I.S. Turgenef. Pp. 318. New York: Holt & Williams. New 

Haven: C. C. Chatfield. 

This is a sad story, but a great one. It is fitted to have a wider pop- 
ularity than the other of Turgenef’s novels which we noticed last July. 
There is less in it that is distinctively Russian, and, though it doubtless 
can be thoroughly appreciated only by those who are intimately acquainted 
with Russian society, it is full of interest to all lovers of truthful, quiet, vig- 
orous character-painting. Unfortunately, the volume is disfigured by 
numerous typographical errors. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: From Jupp & Wuire. 
Margaret. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
The Lillingstones of Lillingstone. By Emma Jane Worboise. New York : 
Dodd & Mead. 
Granville Valley: By Jacob Abbott. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
Daniel Boone. By John S.C. Abbott. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
For Conscience’ Sake. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
From C, C, CHATFIELD. 
The Earth a Great Magnet. By Alfred Marshall Mayer, Ph.D. New Haven: 
C. C. Chatfield. 
From SHELDON & Co. 


Niagara: its History and Geology, Incidents and Poetry, with Illustrations. By 
George W. Holley. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Subscriptions to the Lir. are now overdue. Delinquent subscribers are 
requested to settle at Hoadley’s at their earliest convenience. 

Among the comparatively ephemeral sheets of the college press, there 
hebdomadally appears on our table the substantial form of the Vew York 
Observer. That venerable weekly this year celebrates its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, an event appropriate for notice by a periodical which, like the Lir., 
approximates the same age. The Odserver shows its ripened discrimination 
by regularly exchanging with the Lir., and we feel like dropping it a word of 
encouragement. Moreover, there are points of similarity between us, more 
striking than might be expected between a weekly and a monthly, and which 
lead to a sympathetic feeling. For example, the Odéserver generally eschews 
stories and draws as careful a line between its religious and secular depart- 
ments as the Lit. between its essays and its advertisements. As a family 
newspaper, it essentially supplements us in a field from which we are cut off 
by faculty regulations. These considerations show that the two might profit- 
ably be taken together. We are happy to state in this connection that we 
have succeeded in making such arrangements that any one, by first leaving 
three dollars at Hoadley’s and then sending a like amount to 37 Park Row, 
can receive nine copies of the Lit. and fifty-two copies of the Oédserver, 
together with the Observer's Fubilee Year Book, which contains everything in 
the way of statistics that any human being,—except perhaps “a graduate of 
‘69”—ever thought of. Young men just entering upon life, try it! The 
Notabilia of the Lir. will inform you upon topics which in any walk of life 
will be of the utmost importance ; and the family department of the Odserver 
cannot fail to make one about to enter the Theological department feel 
serious. Invest six dollars at compound interest—but don’t forget that the 
success of the whole process depends on the preliminary step at Hoadley’s. 


If we should undertake to quote all the soft words which soft-hearted 
editors have lavished upon the Vassar Miscellany, the effect upon the reader, 
if not upon ourselves, would be nauseating. The Lir., to be sure, is not 
guiltless. But then, what can you expect, when the A/isce//any will persist 
in saying such pretty things about us? 


The Yale Ziz.'s title page fills us with envy, and longings to resemble like- 
wise a foreign quarterly. The July number contains the DeForest prize 
orations, which this year are two. It would be hard to name a prize essay 
more closely reasoned than the first, or one presenting Sir Walter Raleigh in 
a clearer light than the second. Both discussions, too, are eloquent with the 
eloquence of forcibly put facts; and yet both display tu perfection the essay 
style par excellence, which seems the inevitable fate alike of schools and col- 
leges. This style dogs the steps of our writers as closely as their shadows, 
and resists equally any attempts to banish it. We look anxiously for some 
one to teach us a spell of exorcism. The Zzz.’s paper on “College Writing” 
does not do this, time-honored as are its reflections. 

We are constrained to echo that complaint of a sensitive soul, lately pub- 
lished in this magazine. We have no poet,—at least no poet like F. D.R. 
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He does “ wander on his way alone.” Like Mr. Squeers, his feelings are too 
many for him. The third poem in the Zzz.,, entitled ‘“ Revery,” is not like F. 
. R.’s creation, but is, notwithstanding, very pretty. 


Laudari a laudato viro, is said to impart about as much pleasure as anything 
earthly can. Imagine, then, if you can, the effect when the v7 is changed to 
virgo. The Miscellany is the best of our college exchanges. Its heavy 
articles are good; its stories are better, but its ‘‘Home Matters” are best. 
Only, Misses Editors, why will you, the moment we get to the end of an 
entertaining story, administer a dose of Ben Jonson or of some anonymous 
but equally uninteresting proser ? 


The Union College Magazine is another vara avis. The prize essay on 
Alexander Hamilton is ably written; so also is the one on Thackeray ; so 
also are the various pieces which are written by Sir Wm. Temple, Addison, 
Dr. Johnson, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Brooke, Judge Story and Saint 
Augustine. 


More in sorrow than in anger, we present the novel ideas of the Za/avelte 
Monthly. When will the undergraduate learn to leave such eternal verities 


“ 


to fifth rate preachers and backwoods “ journalists”? 

Action and progression are universal. The plant grows. Rivers rest not 
till in the bosom of old ocean. The slow, pulverizing action of the atmos- 
phere wears away mountains, and thus valleys are filled up. The spheres 
speed onward in their orbits, obedient to Divine laws. The earth completes 
its cycle once in 365 days, and brings us to the threshold of a new year. 
But this progression pertains not only to inanimate bodies. Man, none the 
less, has his cycle to run. 


But what shall we say of a magazine like the ABrunonian, which devotes 
three pages to such stuff as this ? 


Scene. Room in Hope College.—Present, X, Y and Z, musing before the fire. 
—A pause, when Y, as if struck by a brilliant thought, quotes, ‘‘ When shall 
we three meet again ?”—‘‘Oh, pshaw!” says X. “ That’s o/d and bad.”—O! 

“Qh, no,” replies Y, “its dad in age” (badinage). A knock heard. ‘“ Come 
in,” says X. 

“T’m comin’,” and enter W. ‘“ Holloa, fellows.” X, with intention, ‘ /o/- 
fow yourself.” 

Says W. “That shows how /ow your mind runs."-—Y. “ How high is that.” 

X. “Have a chair, W ?”’ 

W. “Yes, thanks, seeing you are so charitable.” 

Y. “ Hospitable, 1 guess you meant to say.” 

W. “Me meant to(memento) say? I'll not forget it.” 

Z. ‘Oh, W, that pun’s 400 thin.” 

W. “That may be, for I’m only just in the éoothin(g) period of a punster.” 

“Well, W, you do make a fun stir very often, that’s a fact,’ Y innocently 
remarks. 


The Hamilton Lit. has a valuable paper on the “ History and Influence of 
Journalism.” The magazine is a credit to its college, but its title page re- 
minds us too forcibly of “‘ Rising Sun Stove Polish” to be agreeable. Here 
is one of its local items: 


Pror. IN CHEMISTRY. “ What makes the sea salt?” 
SENIOR (undecided). ‘‘ Well, it is the—ah”—* Codfish,” interposes the 
Senior who is 


‘ 


‘ponying” him, in a loud whisper. 
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Little Delaware has a magazine at last. It is the child and namesake of 
one Harkness, who is editor, publisher and proprietor. It has now reached 
its second number, and presents the following inducement to the stampless : 


We offer two hundred dollars as rewards for best story, drawing, poems 
and essays. There is, at this writing but little competition, and not a manu- 
script has been received therefor. This notice, we expect, will produce more. 
If only one of a kind is offered, that will take the prize. No publicity given 
to the fact of being unsuccessful. For further information, send thirty cents 
for number one, post-paid. 


Some of its jokes are rather good : 


A Yankee having told an Englishman that he shot, on one particular occa- 
sion, nine hundred and ninety-nine snipe, his interlocutor asked him why he 
didn’t make it a thousand at once. 

“No,” said he, “‘ not likely I’m going to tell a lie for one snipe.” 

Whereupon the Englishman, rather “ riled,” and determined not to be out- 
done, began to tell a long story of a man who swam from Liverpool to Boston. 

“Did you see him?” asked the Yankee, suddenly. “ Did you see him your- 
self?” 

“Why, yes, of course I did; I was coming across, and our vessel passed 
him a mile out of Boston harbor.” 

“Well, I’m glad ye saw him, stranger, ’cos you’re a witness I did it. That 
was me !” 


It was at the second battle of Bull Run that a cannon ball carried off a sol- 
dier’s leg. 

“Carry me to the rear!” he cried, to a tall Yankee companion who had 
been fighting by his side. 

The Yankee caught the wounded soldier up, and as he was about to put 
him across his shoulders another cannon ball carried away the poor fellow’s 
head. The Yankee, however, in the confusion did not notice this, but pro- 
ceeded with his burden toward the rear. 

“What are you carrying that thing for?” cried an officer. 

“ Thing !” returned the Yankee. “Its a man with his leg shot off.” 

“Why, he hasn’t any head !” cried the officer. 

The Yankee looked at his load, and for the first time saw that what the 
officer said was true. Throwing down the body, he thundered out: “ Con- 
found him! he told me it was his leg !” 


The Scientific American has been published every week for twenty-seven 
years by the same proprietors. It is an excellent paper and indispensable to 
all who wish to keep informed on scientific subjects. 


The American Educational Monthly lights up the dullness of its pages with 
effusions from the chaste and elegant pen of Josh Billings. He discourses 
on silence, which he defines to be “a still noise.” 


I hav bin tew church hungry for sum gospel, and cum hum so phull ov it 
that i couldn’t draw a long breth without starting a button. Brevity and si- 
lence are the two great kards, and next to saying nothing, saying a little iz 
the strength ov the game. One thing iz certain, it iz only the grate thinkers 
who kan afferd tew be brief, and thare haz been but phew volumes yet pub- 
lished which could not be cut down two-thirds, and menny of them could be 
cut clean back to the title page without hurting them. It iz hard tew find a 
man ov good sense who kan look back upon enny occasion and wish he had 
sed sum more, but it iz easy tew find menny who wish they had said less. A 
thing sed iz hard tew recall, but unsed it kan be spoken any time. _ Brevity 
iz the child of silence, and is a great credit to the old man. 
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At length we have come to the end of the longest term of the year, and '73’s 
last Christmas is at hand. Having enjoyed more of these toothsome anni- 
versaries than any other class, we feel justified in giving a word of advice to 
those below us. We exhort you, then, O Freshman, to make the most of 
this your first rest from the hard grind of Latin, Greek and Mathematics. 
Don’t spare the money. Get a new suit of clothes if you can get trusted. 
Sport your pin high up, for quite likely you will never have another, and walk 
the streets of your native hamlet as if conferring a favor on all beholders. 
This never fails to please, and you will be set down immediately as a man 
who has seen about all there is. Don’t fail to let everybody know that you come 
from Yale College, for the institution doesn’t advertise, you know, and it de- 
volves on you to spread her fame. If they don’t take you to be a Yalensian from 
your appearance, as possibly they may not, ask them if they are acquainted 
with President Porter, or if they take the Lit. If they answer both in the 
affirmative, and the latter they always will, you have an excellent chance to 
make an impression by talking asif the President were your particular friend 
and the Lir. editors spent most of their time in your room. This is the way 
to make a vacation a success. As for the Sophomores, their experience has 
been so varied and extensive that we feel it our place to consult rather than 
advise them. 

The humility of the Juniors offers great inducements, but it is better, chil- 
dren, now that you are getting out of swaddling clothes, that you should be 
learning to rely upon yourselves. You are on the eve of a Lir. election. In 
this we pray you to eschew coalitions, which are from beneath, but rather cul- 
tivate harmony and give us your best five men. Seniors, who have enjoyed 
the humanizing influence of the President’s receptions, need no words of 
exhortation to “ plunge in ;” we only urge you to beware of plunging in too 
deeply. Matrimony is not for such as you. A high tenor wail over the flight 
of time, neglected opportunities, etc., would be in order, but we forbear.— 
Ut poeta dicit, 


“The year is going, let him go.” 


Disperse to your homes, then, Yalensians of all grades without distinction 
of age or color. The Yule log waits your coming, and, as it sends out its 
cheerful glow, may you forget your flunks amid the revels of a Merry 
Christmas. W. A. H. 
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